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ART AND PROGRESS 



were unable to leave their duties to get 
the orders but who sent their wives and 
children to the stations in the hope that 
there would be some left over. Three 
kinds of trees — maple, elm, and poplar — 
were provided and the applicants 
were permitted to make a choice. The 
Forestry Department has kept careful 
check of the result of this annual tree 
distribution and reports that, whereas 
in 1906 only sixty per cent of the trees 
given out, lived, in 1909, eighty-two per 
cent of the planting was successful. Five 
thousand dollars was spent by the city in 
the purchase of these trees, and next 
year, in all probability, the apppropria- 
tion will be larger. Photographs taken 
at the several distributing centers on 
the day of distribution present interest^ 
ing and animated scenes, Denver, for 
the nonce, being apparently converted 
into a city of walking trees. 



CIVIC 



According to reports 
of the American Civic 
improvement Association there is a 
constantly growing interest in the gen- 
eral subject of civic improvement, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the physical 
development of communities. In all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
new societies of men and women are be- 
ing organized to undertake definite work. 
Their activities cover a wide range of 
laudable endeavor, from the movement 
which proposes to clean the back yards 
of individual homes and to engage chil- 
dren in the growing of flowers to the pre- 
tentious undertaking of adopting a 
comprehensive formula for municipal 
growth, known as the city plan. A 
marked degree of interest is manifested 
in this larger effort — the substitution of 
systematic endeavor for the haphazard 
method in the building of cities. Many 
of the new cities of the west are wisely 
planning, years in advance, for the future 
development while many cities in the 
east, dissatisfied with the old order of 
things, are engaged in their replanning. 
Dallas,. Texas, is a type of the former, 
and Reading, Pa., of the latter class. 
In almost every city, town or village 
where there is an improvement society 



well-directed efforts are being exerted 
for the elimination of the billboard, and 
many cities, through organized efforts of 
clubs of various characters, are en- 
deavoring to solve the smoke problem. 

With all of these activities the Amer- 
ican Civic Association is intimately as- 
sociated and is lending valuable assist- 
ance by means of helpful pamphlets and 
bulletins, which are in fact text books 
in various phases of improvement work. 
The Association established its general 
offices in Washington, D. C, on the first 
of January, and with the change have 
come greatly increased opportunities for 
efficient service. Richard B. Watrous, 
secretary of the Association, is in charge 
of the offices, which are located in the 
Union Trust Building. 

An interesting record 
the albright of we ll-directed activity 

GALLERY, j g giyen j n the Apri j 

Buffalo issue of ji cac i em y Notes 
and in the annual report of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy, recently published. 
Under the direction of the Academy a 
notable series of exhibitions has been 
held during the past season in the Al- 
bright Gallery, including the works of 
both American and foreign artists. A 
special feature has been made of one- 
man exhibitions, artists whose works 
gave token of unusual individuality being 
invited to show selected groups of their 
paintings. Among those who have most- 
recently been accorded this honor are 
Alfred East, Emil Carlsen, Frederick 
Ballard Williams, and Childe Hassam. 
Occasionally two, and sometimes three, 
artists have exhibited simultaneously — a 
gallery being set aside for each. This 
has given opportunity for the people of 
Buffalo to acquaint themselves with the 
artists' leading characteristics and to 
formulate definite impressions through 
comparative study. Pictorial photographs, 
small American bronzes, drawings, and 
etchings, as well as the work of local 
artists, have been displayed at the Al- 
bright Gallery during the past winter. 
It is well worth noting, moreover, that 
forty-three sales have been made from 
transient exhibitions, and that from com- 



